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STATE RESPONSIBILITY 


The social security program requires many important decisions 


from the various state legislatures. 


By JOSEPH P. HARRIS 


Formerly Assistant Director, 


Committee on Economic Security 


signed to provide a reasonable measure of 

protection against the principal causes of 
insecurity in our industrial economy, namely: 
(1) unemployment, (2) dependency in old age, 
and (3) loss of the wage-earner of the family. 
The act also makes special provisions for chil- 
dren, the blind, and provides federal aid for 
state and local public health services. [n a 
sense, it provides a better method of meeting 
or preventing destitution than unemployment 
relief. It will not do away with the necessity of 
relief, but it will reduce the relief problem as 
soon as its social insurance provisions become 
effective. 


je federal social security act is broadly de- 


Double emphasis 


The two most important features of this 
broad measure are: (1) unemployment com- 
pensation (insurance), and (2) old age benefits 
(annuities). 

These forms of social insurance make it pos- 
sible for the worker, with the assistance of his 
employer, to lay aside reserves during periods of 
employment to provide benefits during periods 
of unemployment, or, in the case of old age 
benefits, to provide for an annuity upon retire- 
ment. Instead of providing relief, these forms 
of social insurance prevent destitution through 
benefit payments to eligible wage earners and 


their families as a matter of right rather than of 
public charity. Such principles of social insur- 
ance are well established in practically all of 
the industrial countries of the world. 


Aid to aged 

A third feature of the social security act pro- 
vides federal aid to the states for old-age assis- 
tance. This part of the bill has probably at- 
tracted more attention than the other provisions, 
but it is, in fact, much less important than the 
two forms of social insurance. Other features 
of the bill include federal aids for blind assis- 
tance, aid to dependent children, child welfare, 
maternal and child health, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, and public health services. 

The social security program calls for co- 
operative state and federal action. Only one 
part of the whole act—old age annuities-—is ex- 
clusively federal, and will require no state ac- 
tion. In order to carry into effect the several 
other parts of the social security program, state 
legislation in most states is needed: (1) to make 
the state laws agree with the federal act, (2) to 
set up the necessary administrative machinery 
for carrying the act into effect, and (3) to pro- 
vide the necessary financial support by state 
and local units of government to meet the re- 
quirement that federal aid funds be matched 
from state and local treasuries. 
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In many states, special sessions of the legisla- 
tures will meet this fall or winter to enact the 
necessary social security legislation. Special 
sessions are now being held in Ohio and Texas 
and the governors of a number of other states 
have publicly announced their intention of call- 
ing a special session in the near future. Since 
the federal tax becomes effective January 1, 
1936, and since it will take some time to get a 
state unemployment compensation system into 
operation after the state law is enacted, these 
sessions are not premature. With the discontinu- 
ance of unemployment relief, the need for ade- 
quate state old-age assistance plans and aid to 
dependent children (commonly called moth- 
ers’ pensions) will become urgent, since many 
families now on unemployment relief come 
within these categories. 


No federal funds 


Although the federal social security act has 
become a law, the defeat of the deficiency ap- 
propriation measure on the closing day of 
Congress by the late Senator Long means that 
no federal aid funds will be available until 
after Congress meets in January, 1936. This de- 
lay in providing federal aid should not seriously 
retard getting the program into action, for most 
states would not have been able to qualify for 
federal aid until after the first of next January. 
It may be anticipated that Congress will 
promptly pass a deficiency appropriation for 
this purpose when it meets, soon after the New 
Year. The vote on the social security act in the 
House of Representatives was 372 to 33, and 
in the Senate, 76 to 6. There was no opposition 
in either house to the provision of federal aid to 
the states for old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, or for the other purposes covered 
in the act. 

The federal law makes two distinct pro- 
visions designed to enable states to enact un- 
employment compensation laws: 

1. A federal payroll tax upon employers 
amounting to | per cent in 1936, 2 per cent in 
1937 and 3 per cent thereafter. Employers may 
credit against this tax contributions (up to 90 
per cent) made to the state employment com- 


pensation plans which meet the conditions of 
the federal law. 

2. A federal subsidy to the states for the ad- 
ministration of unemployment compensation 
plans. 

The unemployment compensation tax credit 
provision is similar to that in the federal estate 
tax. It is designed to remove the principal ob- 
stacle which has heretofore prevented states 
from enacting unemployment compensation 
laws, namely, the objection that a tax upon em- 
ployers for this purpose would handicap them 
in competing with the employers in other states 
which had not enacted such laws and thus drive 
industry out of the state. The tax will apply 
uniformly throughout the country, regardless 
of whether a state enacts an unemployment 
compensation law, thus removing the competi- 
tive factor in unemployment compensation 
laws. Under the federal act it is obviously to 
the advantage of each state to enact such legis- 
lation and thereby provide the much-needed 
protection to the employees within the state by 
taking full advantage of the tax credit arrange- 
ment provided in the act. 


A state system 


The federal law does not create a system of 
unemployment compensation but makes it pos- 
sible for states to do so without placing an extra 
cost upon their employers in competition with 
employers of other states. The actual provisions 
of the law prescribe a few minimum conditions 
for the approval of state unemployment com- 
pensation plans, designed to assure that the 
states will set up bona fide systems, but other- 
wise leave the states free to enact the type of 
unemployment compensation laws which they 
see fit and to determine the scale of benefits, 
the kind of administrative organization, 
whether there shall be employee contribution, 
and other features. 

Wisconsin, in 1932, was the first state to enact 
unemployment compensation law. This year, 
seven other states and the District of Columbia 
have enacted unemployment compensation laws 
in anticipation of the federal act. These states 
are: Alabama, California, Massachusetts, New 
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Hampshire, New York, Utah, and Washington. 
These state laws vary in many important details, 
but may be summarized as follows. (See also 
the table below.) 


Type of law 


Two principal types of unemployment com- 
pensation systems have been adopted in this 
country: (1) the individual employer reserve 
type and (2) the state pooled fund type. Wis- 
consin was the first state to enact the former 
type, which is sometimes called the “Wisconsin 
Plan.” Under this plan each employer has his 
own reserve fund, which is used to pay benefits 
only to his own employees or former employees 
when they become unemployed. When the re- 


serve fund of an employer reaches a specified 
amount per employee, the employer is per- 
mitted to reduce his contribution, and after a 
larger specified amount is reached, he may dis- 
continue contributing altogether. This type of 
plan thus places a maximum incentive upon 
employers to stabilize. It is subject to the criti- 
cism that it does not provide for pooling the 
risks of unemployment, and thus does not uti- 
lize the insurance principle. The benefits which 
employees may receive are entirely dependent 
upon the reserve of their particular employer, 
and the protection afforded to employees is not 
as great as under the state pooled fund plan. 
The second type of law, that of a state-wide 
pooled fund, provides that all contributions be 


SUMMARY OF STATE UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION LAWS 
October 1, 1935 


Rate of Contributions Benefits per week Ratio to Weeks of 
STATE Type of Vaxri- previous | employment in Waiting Adminis- 
lau mum employment| previous year periods tration: 
om ployer Employee duration! | (weeks)? to qualify State agency 
Alabama Pooled 1936— .9% 1936 and $15 none 16 weeks lto4 (26 or 40 within) 3 weeks | Unemp. 
fund 1937 1 8% thereafter previous Compens. 
1938-2 .7° 1% 2 years | Comm. 
California Combina- |1936- .9%| 1936-— %% $15 $7 20 weeks lto4 26 4 weeks® Unemp. 
tion! 1937-1.8°), 1937-1 Reserves 
1938-2 .7% Comm. 
Massachusetts Pooled =(1936- .9°% One-half $15 $5 16 weeks lto4 90 days or 4 weeks Unemp. 
fund 1937-1.8°)| employer 130 days with- Compens. 
1938-2.7 rate in2years | Comm. 
New Hampshire Pooled (1936-1 ‘) 1936- %% $15 none 16 weeks lto4 60 days 3 weeks Comm. of 
fund 1937-2 ‘)| 1937-1 within pre- Labor 
1938-3 vious 18 | and Ind 
weeks 
New York Pooled 1936-1 none $15 $5 16 weeks 1 week to 90 days or 3 weeks | Ind. 
fund 1937-2 ‘ 15 days 130 days with- | Comm. 
1038-3 A in 2 years 
Utah Employer |1936-3 ‘76 none’ $18 $6 16 weeks lto3 20 days 2 weeks Ind. 
reserve (1937-3 within 13 | Comm. 
1938-3 previous 
weeks 
Washington Pooled 1-3% 1936-1°, | $15 none (15 weeks lto4 26 or 40 6 weeks Unemp. 
fund upon index) 1937-1°; within pre- | Compens. 
of pro- vious 2 years | Comm. 
duction) | 
Wisconsin Employer |1936-2 76 none? $10 $5 10 weeks lto4 40 within 2 weeks Ind. 
reserve (1937-2 2 years® per Comm. 
1938-2 employer | 


Not including “additional” benefits 


? Ordinary benefits; to employment in previous year in New York, Utah, and Wisconsin; previous two 
years in Alabama, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Washington 


‘Ordinarily for one year, but New York provides maximum of 5 weeks for year. 
‘State pooled fund with provision for individual accounts if equal benefits guaranteed 


» Three weeks after 1939 
Reductions provided after reserves are accumulated 
’ Permissible if designed to pay additional benefits. 
* Also four weeks of employment for individual employer 


Note: The coverage of the state laws is not given, since the coverage is subject to change to co- 


incide with the Federal Act 


! 
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paid into one pooled fund from which any 
eligible employee in the state may receive bene- 
fits. As pointed out above, this type of law pro- 
vides greater protection for the worker, but less 
incentive for employers to stabilize. All of the 
states which have adopted this type of plan so 
far have provided for future ratings of in- 
dividual employers according to their un- 
employment experience, thus providing an in- 
centive for employers to reduce unemployment. 

Two states have enacted the individual em- 
ployer reserve type of law: Wisconsin and Utah. 
The state pooled fund plan has been adopted by 
the District of Columbia and the following six 
states: Alabama, California, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New York, and Washington. The 
California law provides that employers may 
“contract out” from the state pooled fund upon 
meeting certain conditions and guaranteeing 
the payments in full to their employees. 


Employee contributions 


The payroll tax provided in the federal act 
applies to employers, and may not be deducted 
from the wages of employees. The states are 
free, however, to levy an additional contribu- 
tion from employees: Alabama, California, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Washington, and 
the District of Columbia have done so in their 
acts. On the other hand, New York, Utah, and 
Wisconsin do not require employee contribu- 
tion. 

Whether or not employee contributions 
should be required is one of the leading con- 
troversial issues in unemployment compensa- 
tion. Strong arguments may be advanced on 
either side of the issue. All of the states which 
have provided for joint contributions have 
placed the contribution at one-half of the rate 
of the employer contribution. A contribution of 
1% by the employee will permit the payment 
of benefits, for a maximum period, of approxi- 
mately 50°% more than is possible under a 3°, 
contribution rate from employers only. 

For example, in a state which could safely 
pay a maximum of 16 weeks of benefits from 
a 3 per cent employer contribution, it would be 
possible to pay maximum benefits of 24 weeks 


if a 1 per cent employee contribution is also re- 
quired. The maximum period of benefits made 
possible by an additional | per cent contribution 
is greater than one-third because the number of 
unemployed drawing benefits is smaller in each 
successive week, 


Coverage 
The federal law applies to all employers of 
eight or more persons for a period of twenty 
weeks, except the following classes of employ- 
ment: 

1. Agricultural labor; 

2. Domestic service in a private home; 

3. Officer or member of the crew of a vessel 
on the navigable waters of the United 
States; 

4. Individual in the employ of his son, 
daughter or spouse, or by a child under 21 
years in the employ of his parent; 

5. Public employees—Federal, State, and 
local ; | 

6. Employees of institutions operated exclu- 
sively for religious, charitable, scientific, 
literary or educational purposes, or for the 
prevention of cruelty to children’ or 
animals, and which are non-profit. 

The state laws, which were enacted prior to 
the final adoption of the federal law, vary con- 
siderably as to their coverage, but it may be an- 
ticipated that some of these states will amend 
their acts to conform to the federal law in this 


respect. 


Benefits 


All of the states provide for the payment of 
benefits at the rate of 50%, of regular wages, 
limited to a maximum weekly benefit of 
$15.00 in Alabama, California, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New York, and Washington. 
A minimum weekly benefit of $5.00 is pro- 
vided in Massachusetts, New York, and Wis- 
consin, while California provides $7.00, and 
Utah, $6.00. All of the state laws provide that 
benefits are payable only to employees who have 
been employed during a specified period of time 
within the preceding year. A waiting period 
of from two to four weeks is required. For each 
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week of benefit the employee must have a spe- 
cified number of weeks of employment (usually 
three or four) during the past one or two years, 
upon the basis of which no benefits have been 
previously paid. In addition, each state law 
provides a maximum limit of the number of 
weeks within any one year during which the 
employee may receive benefits. This maximum 
limit is fixed at sixteen weeks in Alabama, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, and 
Utah. Several states also provide for “additional 
benefits” at a higher ratio (usually one week of 
benefit to twenty weeks of employment not 
previously counted, and covering the previous 
five years of employment) to provide longer 
benefits for workers who have been employed 
steadily over a long period of time. 


Adjustment needed 

The benefits which may be paid in any state 
will depend upon the rate of unemployment in 
that state and the rate of contribution required. 
It is very difficult to estimate the extent of un- 
employment in the future, and, consequently, 
provision will have to be made for the adjust- 
ment of the benefit rates according to the ex- 
perience of the particular state. 

New Hampshire, New York, Utah, and 
Washington place the administration of unem- 
ployment compensation in the state industrial 
commission or commissioner, while Alabama, 
California, Massachusetts, Washington, and the 
District of Columbia have set up special com- 
missions to administer the law. Local adminis- 
tration of unemployment compensation 1s 
handled by public employment offices the world 
over. It is quite essential that the agency in 
charge should also administer the public em- 
ployment offices and this practice has been fol- 
lowed in each of the states which have enacted 
unemployment compensation laws. 

The federal act provides for grants-in-aid to 
the states to match state and local expenditures 
for old-age assistance, up to $30.00 per month 
for any aged person. If the total payment to 
any aged person is $30.00 per month or less, the 
federal government will pay one-half of this 
amount, but if it exceeds $30.00 the federal aid 
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is limited to $15.00 per month. Certain condi- 
tions are specified in the federal law. These are 
as follows: 

1. State residence requirements may not ex- 
ceed 5 years within the last 9 years. One year 
of residence immediately preceding application 
may be required. 

2. Citizens of the United States may not be 
disqualified, as, for example, by a requirement 
of 10 years of citizenship. 

3. The state old-age assistance plan must be 
state-wide in operation, and if administered by 
local units of government, must be mandatory 
upon them. 

4. There must be some financial participation 


by the state government. 


5. A single state agency must be appointed 
or designated to administer or supervise the ad- 
ministration. 

6. The state plan must provide methods of 
administration (other than those relating to 
selection, tenure and compensation of per- 
sonnel) found necessary by the Social Security 
Board for the efficient operation of the plan. 

7. Reports must be submitted to the federal 
Social Security Board. 

8. Provision must be made for appeal to the 
state agency by persons denied assistance. 

9. One-half of any recovery by the state from 
the recipient or his estate must be paid to the 
United States. 

10. After January, 1940, state law must pro- 
vide an age limit of not over 65 years, but until 
then a 70-year limit is permissible. 


Status of assistance laws 


At the beginning of 1935, 28 states had old 
age assistance laws. About one-half of these 
states have amended their laws or adopted en- 
tirely new ones to meet the conditions contained 
in the federal act. In addition eight new states 
enacted old age assistance laws since the first 
of the year; Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Florida, Illinois, Missouri, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont. Three states—Florida, Oklahoma, 


and Texas—have submitted to the voters con- 
stitutional amendments authorizing the enact- 
ment of old age assistance laws. At the present 
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time thirty-six states have old age assistance 
laws, but many of these states have made very 
small financial provision for the actual pay- 
ment of old age assistance. 

The general trends in old age assistance laws 
enacted this year are as follows: 

1. The residence and citizenship qualifica- 
tions have been liberalized to meet the require- 
ments of the federal law. 

2. Increased state control is provided through 
the state public welfare department or some 
other agency. 

3. Increased state financial participation has 
been provided. Several states have assumed the 
entire burden. 

4. More adequate provision has been made 
for the investigation of applicants. 

5. Administration by already established state 
and county welfare agencies is favored over 
that of a special committee or of county com- 
missioners. 


Other features of the Social Security Act 


So far there has been very little new state 
legislation in 1935 concerning blind pensions, 
aid to dependent children, commonly known 
as mothers’ pensions, child welfare, maternal 
and child health, public health services and 
vocational rehabilitation. Several of these activ- 
ities will not require new state legislation in 
most states, but more adequate financial provi- 
sion is usually necessary before a state may re- 
ceive the maximum aid provided by the Federal! 
government. 


Administrative provisions 


There is a definite trend toward the creation 
of unified state agencies in charge of social se- 
curity activities and public welfare functions of 
the states. During the last several years emer- 
gency organizations have been set up in most 
of the states to meet the problem of unemploy- 
ment relief, but it is now recognized that the 
problems of public welfare and social security 
require a more permanent organization. 
Among the states which set up, in 1935, state 
welfare departments or commissions entrusted 
with social security and other welfare activities 


are: Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, 
Maryland, Montana, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming. This trend rec- 
ognizes the permanent nature of the problem 
and the need of a responsible, unified organiza- 
tion in charge. The same trend may be ob- 
served also in the recent acts relating to county 
welfare agencies. A number of states have also 
provided for the creation of unified agencies 
which have charge of social security and other 
welfare activities. 


Summary 

The social security program, as embodied in 
the federal act, with the necessary cooperative 
state legislation, will in the future guarantee a 
reasonable degree of security against the princi- 
pal causes of destitution which have forced mil- 
lions of American families to rely upon public 
relief during this depression. No attempt 1s 
made to provide absolute security. That goal 
would be financially impossible in our economic 
order, and probably socially undesirable if it 
were attainable. When the program becomes 
fully effective there will still be need for public 
relief, but it will be greatly reduced. 

The federal social security act, unlike much 
recent legislation, increases rather than reduces 
the scope and activity of the states. Only one 
part of the act provides for exclusive federal ac- 
tion, namely, old age annuities (insurance). 
The other parts of the program must await state 
action, and when put into effect, will be ad- 
ministered by the states. 

The initiative is left to the states and the 
actual administration is to be a state function, 
but financial aid, encouragement, and technical 
assistance are provided by the federal govern- 
ment. The fact that John G. Winant, former 
state legislator and governor and the President 
of the Council of State Governments, has been 
selected to head the board promises a sympa- 
thetic view of state problems. 


Individualities may form communities, but it 
is institutions alone that can create a nation— 
Benjamin Disraeli 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE 


Their eighteenth annual meeting is significant in the 


movement for interstate cooperation. 


ARIED programs and significant discus- 

\ / sions marked the eighteenth annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Secretaries of State. At the opening meeting in 


St. Paul on July 29th the following 
Secretaries of State were present: 
Hon. James H. Carr of Colorado, 
Hon. C. John Satti of Connecticut, 
Hon. Walter D. Smith of Dela- 
ware, Hon. R. A. Gray of Florida, 
Hon. John B. Wilson of Georgia, 
Hon. Franklin Girard of Idaho, 
Mrs. Alex Miller of Iowa, and 
Hon. Frank J. Ryan of Kansas. 
Hon. Mike Holm of Minnesota, 
Hon. Dwight H. Brown of Mis- 
sourt, Hon. Enoch D. Fuller of 
New Hampshire, Hon. Grace A. 
Reavy of New York (Executive 


Deputy), Hon. James D. Gronna of North 
Dakota, Hon. W. P. Blackwell of South Caro- 
lina, Hon. Gerald C. Mann of Texas, Hon. 


William S. O’Brien of West Vir- 
ginia, and Hon. Theodore Dam- 
mann of Wisconsin. 

Assistant Secretaries of State and 
Chiefs of Divisions included: Hon. 
Donald R. Morton of Delaware, 
Hon. J. J. Nash of Illinois, Miss 
Hazel M. Shea of Iowa, Miss 
Florence E. Ryan of Kansas, Hon. 
V. H. Steward of Missouri, Hon. 
Herman G. Kreinberg of Ohio, 
and Hon. G. M. Neffner of Ohio. 

At the Monday morning session 
reports of officers and commit- 
tees were received, and commit- 


tees of the Association for the coming year 


were named. 


An interesting discussion of 
election laws was led by Hon. Grace A. Reavy 
of New York. Particular emphasis was laid on 


Enoch D. Fuller 


Past President 


Robert A. Gray 


New President 


the problems of placing small parties on the 
ballot and of registering absent voters. Miss 
Reavy commented on the plans of New York 
for the registration of all New York voters in 


Citizens Conservation Corps 
Camps throughout the country. 
At the evening session, the Asso- 
ciation heard a short talk by Dr. 
George C. S. Benson of the staff 
of the Council of State Govern- 
ments on the subject of the possi- 
bilities of interstate cooperation 
through national associations of 
state officials. The particular prov- 
ince of the Association of Secre- 
taries of State in the movement for 
interstate codperation was stressed. 
It was pointed out that the Secre- 
taries of State are the official 


mediums of contact among the different states 
and, hence, these officials should play a leading 
part in encouraging harmony among the states. 


During the next two days the 
Association enjoyed the hospitality 
of civic and governmental agencies 
on a trip to Duluth, Two Harbors, 
the Lutzen resort in northern 
Minnesota, and the cities of Port 
William and Port Arthur in the 
Province of Ontario. Sandwiched 
in with the sightseeing were valu- 
able discussions of problems in 
granting of corporate charters, reg- 
istration of trade marks, and motor 
vehicle administration. An in- 
teresting example of the impor- 
tance of interstate conferences oc- 


curred in the course of the discussion when an 


important interstate problem relating to the 
transfer of titles was settled as a result of a few 
minutes of informalconference and deliberation. 
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The most significant action of the Association 
came on the final day when it took action to au- 
thorize establishment of a clearing house service 
for Secretaries of State by the Council of State 
Governments in Chicago of information con- 
cerning and to avoid duplication in the inter- 
change of data. 

At the final session the following new officers 
were elected: President, Hon. Robert A. Gray of 
Florida; Vice President, Hon. Theodore Dam- 
mann of Wisconsin; Treasurer, Hon. Dwight 
H. Brown of Missouri; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Hon. Grace A. Reavy of New York; and 
Recording Secretary, Hon. Florence E. Ryan 
of Kansas. 


NEWS NOTES 


Missouri 


to protect an already confused investing 

public by denying applica- ps 
tions for securities registration to 
new corporations with mislead- 
ing names. Outlawed is such a 
grandiose title as, “Federal Surety 
Corporation”, and companies 
with trade names which include 
“National”, “International”, 
“Universal”, or “Transcontinental”, require 
more than a profession of good faith to this 
officer. 


St pre Dwight H. Brown is attempting 


Indiana 

The Department of State in Indiana, under 
the leadership of August G. Mueller, prepared, 
fostered, and obtained passage at the last legisla- 
tive session, of a new act relating to Indiana cor- 
porations not organized for profit. This act, to 
be in force July 1, is designed to prevent abuses 
which had arisen—primarily on the part of in- 
surance associations doing business under the 
guise of mutual benefit societies. Litigation 
challenging the validity of the operation of such 
societies, operating under the former Not for 
Pecuniary Profit Act, resulted in a holding by 
the Circuit Court, later afirmed by the Supreme 
Court, that the membership contracts of these 
associations constitute an insurance contract, not 
exempt from the insurance laws of the state. 


Georgia 


Out of the hodge-podge of important duties 
assigned to the Department of State in Georgia, 
Secretary John B. Wilson has attempted to bring 
an orderly classification. The work of the de- 
partment is divided into four divisions: (1) 
Constitutional; (2) Securities; (3) Examining 
Boards; and (4) Archives and History. 

Most interesting, perhaps, is the third division 
listed above. Under a recent act of the General 
Assembly, the fourteen Boards of Examiners, 
Medical, Pharmacy, Dentistry, and the like, 
were combined under one joint secretary, ap- 
pointed by the secretary of state. All records 
are centralized in the office of the joint secretary 
in the department of state; all funds are cen- 
trally collected and disbursed. 


Michigan 

In 1931, Frank D, Fitzgerald, then Secretary 
of State, and present Governor, inaugurated the 
practice of issuing a weekly news bulletin con- 
cerning the Department of State. 

Orville E. Atwood, the successor to Governor 
Fitzgerald as Secretary of State, is continuing 
this attempt to keep the public and the press 
adequately informed. 

Michigan’s 22,000 corporations, 16,000 of 
which are classed as “profit” enterprises, have 
recently placed in the mails 22,000 forms, on 
which annual corporation reports were to be 
made. The reports, along with corporation fees, 
were due and collectible by August 31. 


Kentucky 

Five states are honoring women with the of- 
fice of Secretary of State. One of them—Ken- 
tucky’s Sara W. Mahan—recently 
outlined, “The Duties of the 
Secretary of State of Kentucky”, 
in a radio address. 

“The Corporation Department 
requires the greatest amount of 
work. Prior to 1893, all corpora- 
tions were incorporated by Act 
of the Legislature. Since that time, this depart- 
ment has steadily grown until there are approxi- 
mately 100,000 Articles of Incorporation on file.” 
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URGING UNIFORMITY 


National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws meets at Los Angeles 


By JUDGE HARRISON A. BRONSON 


Chairman of Committee on Public Information 


thirty-eight states, attended the forty-fifth 

annual meeting of the Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws at Los Angeles, July 8 to 
July 15. 

The key-note of the 
meeting was the ad- 
dress of Orie L. 
Phillips, President of 
the Conference, Judge 
of the United States 
Court of Appeals in 
the Tenth Circuit, and 
a member of the Plan- 
ning Board of the 
Council of State Gov- 
ernments. Judge Phil- 
lips referred to the de- 
cision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Schechter case as 
one of momentous importance since it marked 
limits beyond which the federal government 
might not go without transcending the powers 
granted it by the Constitution, and encroaching 
on the sovereignty of the states. 

Judge Phillips commented on the growth of 
public opinion in favor of state rights and re- 
establishment of the dignity and the sovereignty 
of the states. He noted also the growing need 
and demand for uniformity in legislation, par- 
ticularly on problems of economics and social 
welfare. 

He cited as advantages of uniform laws that 
they place the persons and industries affected on 
an equal footing; that at the same time they pre- 
serve the independence and the sovereignty of 
the states, leaving to each state the administra- 
tion of its laws. 


S EVENTY-THREE Commissioners, representing 


Orie L. Phillips 


Two particularly important resolutions were 
considered by the Conference. 

General Nathan William MacChesney, of 
Chicago, presented a resolution requesting the 
conference to reappraise its functions and to take 
the initiative in an effort to preserve state rights 
through the instrument of uniform laws. 

On this matter, the Executive Committee 
adopted the following resolution which was ap- 
proved by the Conference: 

“RESOLVED, That the Committee on 
Scope and Program be directed to make and 
report back to this Conference a restudy of 
the function and purpose of the National 
Conference with a view to strengthening the 
legislative scope and effectiveness of our state 
legislatures and resisting the destructive en- 
croachment of federal power.” 

The other important matter was raised by the 
report of the Commut- 
tee on Interstate Com- 
pacts. It favored the 
establishment of a 
Commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation in 
each of the forty-eight 
states. This report was 
unanimously adopted 
by the Conference. 

Concerning the im- 
portance of the move- 
ment to foster codpera- 
tion among the states, 
the Chairman of the 
Committee, Mr. Joseph F. O'Connell, of Boston, 
said: “I firmly believe that this method of inter- 

state cooperation will result in relieving the 

federal government of the ever increasing de- 


Harrison A. Bronson 
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Alexander Armstrong 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


mands made upon it for contributions to 
state needs. Such commissions would create 
greater independence for the states, relative 
to the federal government, and would result 
in their greater dependence upon one another, 
which is the principal concept of our govern- 
ment.” 

The Conference adopted four uniform acts by 
an almost unanimous vote of the states repre- 
sented. These acts, after approval by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, will be sent to the states 
for adoption as statutory enactments. 

These acts are: 

1. A Uniform Airports Act, which grants 
jurisdiction over rules and regulations con- 
cerning airports. 

2. A Uniform Aeronautical Regulatory Act 


John H. Voorhees 
Secretary of the Conference 


which covers rules and regulations for air- 
planes operating within a state, consistent 
with federal regulations. 

. A Uniform Act covering risk of loss in a 
contract for the purchase and sale of real 
estate: for instance, where a sale has been 
made of real estate, and a building burns 
before the purchaser has secured posses- 
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sion. 

4. A Uniform Act covering the transfer of 
indigent or dependent persons from state 
to state. 

The Conference also considered some twelve 
other uniform acts which were proposed, but all 
of them were re-committed for re-drafting and 
re-presentation at the next annual session of the 
conference. 


THE NEW YORK 

HERALD-TRIBUNE 
There is every reason to explore the possibili- 
ties of interstate compacts in various fields of 
legislation. The machinery for the purpose is 
already fairly ample. Seven states now have 
interstate compacts commissions and seventeen 
more have standing committees with authority 
to negotiate such instruments. All forty-eight 
are represented in organizations like the Coun- 
cil of State Governments and the American 
Legislators’ Association, whose main object is 
interstate cooperation. Both Congress and the 
administration are sympathetic. The outlook 
seems bright for a solution of the problem left 
on the national doorstep by the N.R.A. decision. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS 
NOW MEETING 


Special Convened: Will probably 
Sessions: adjourn: 
Mississippi October 1 
Ohio September 18 
Texas September 16 — October 16 


RECENT ADJOURNMENTS 
Regular Adjourned: Convened: 
Sessions: 

Alabama 
Wisconsin 


September 13 
September 27 


IN PROSPECT 


January 8 
January 9 


Special Will probably convene: 
Sessions: 
Colorado October 30 


: 


GOVERNORS 


Among other activities, state chief executives plan trouble for the criminal. 


NO JOY RIDING 


Governor Charles Martin of Oregon has announced that all state-owned automobiles 
and trucks are to be centrally pooled in a state garage. The state board of control has 
authorized the purchasing agent to establish the garage and an air-tight requisition sys- 
tem. “State-owned automobiles should be used exclusively for state business and should 


not be operated for the pleasure of the families of officials and employees,” announces the 
Governor. 


EMPIRE STATE CRIME CONFERENCE 


Governor Herbert Lehman opened, on September 30, a four-day crime conference in 
Albany. The conference was attended by a number of notable officials and authorities on 
crime who were concerned with problems of New York state and local governments in 
law enforcement. Governor Lehman listed as objectives which he hoped the conference 
would achieve: 

1. A clarification of the whole problem. 

. More effective cooperation among agencies dealing with crime. 
. A legislative program. 
. An aroused public opinion which would demand honest law enforcement. 
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NATION-WIDE CRIME CONFERENCE 


A week after the meeting in New York, Governor Hoffman of New Jersey joined his 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation as host to another crime conference—this time an 
interstate affair, attended by representatives of thirty-odd states, including twenty At- 
torneys General. Governor Lehman quick-changed and appeared as guest speaker. 

In issuing the invitation, Governor Hoffman said, “There is no reason why, if the states 
are willing to codperate, the public should be any more handicapped in repressing crime 
by their state lines than are the criminals themselves in committing it.” 


TROUBLED OILS 


Governor E. W. Marland of Oklahoma was recently host to the first official meeting of 
the Interstate Oil Compact Conference since congressional approval was granted the 
compact. Governors Allred of Texas and Landon of Kansas were present, as were repre- 
sentatives of six states which signed the compact at Dallas in February—Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, and Illinois—and observers from Michigan, 


Wyoming, and Arkansas. Governor Marland was elected permanent chairman of the 
Conference. 
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